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conscience put their land to the best advantage?3 This is indeed
a complete reversal of the traditional attitude of religion. The
tradesman, far from being suspect by reason of the peculiar
temptations which assail him, is now held up as a model. What
were temptations have now become natural appetites. 'It's an
undeniable maxim', says Lee, ethat everyone by the light of
nature and reason will do that which makes for his own greatest
advantage.'

The Interregnum, with its break-down of old authorities and
loyalties and its readiness to experiment with fresh ones, was
the time when the new attitude towards social and economic
questions crystallized. After the Restoration it can be seen in
its full clarity. The difference between the dominant social
theory and policy of Restoration England and that of the Eleven
Years' Personal Government is striking. The blurring of out-
lines and the continuance of old loyalties and cross-currents,
usually to be found in any period of change, were reduced to a
minimum. The truth is that religious, political, and economic
developments worked together in unusual harmony to bring
about the new society. Again, it must be remembered that the
forces making for change were deep-rooted and of long growth,
and had only been awaiting an opportunity to vanquish their
opponents.

After 1660 there are few traces of opposition to the new de-
velopments in agriculture and in the treatment of the poor.
Enclosure by Chancery decree was pushed rapidly forward,
various attempts were made to pass a general Enclosure Act,
and Houghton, an agricultural expert, wrote in 1681 of the
many enclosures which 'have of late been made, and that people
daily are on gog on making, and the more, I dare say, would
follow would they that are concerned and understand it daily
persuade their neighbours'. In the eighteenth century the
agricultural experts and the ambitious and enterprising land-
lords were to carry all before them, and the protests of the
peasantry were to be treated as wilful perversity.

It was not that men had grown peculiarly rapacious or
hard-hearted but that their whole view of social right and